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riverine areas, rivers were often accepted as State boundaries,
partly because they were easily identifiable and relatively
permanent features in the landscape, but more often because
they, together with their marshy flood plains, were ready-made
defensive zones. In this sense, rivers fulfilled a separating
function, but not necessarily along their entire lengths, as the
use of parts of the Rhine and Danube in the boundary system
of the Roman Empire illustrates.
Even in the earliest States, and certainly in modern cases,
rivers have more often been unifying factors. They or their
valleys usually provide the easiest lines of human movement,
even on plains, so that circulation in a State, which is an
essential component in its internal organization, tends to
follow river lines more particularly before railways were
introduced. When the latter became a well-nigh universal
means of transport, their constructors utilized the easier
gradients which valleys afford and thus re-emphasized the
unifying influence of rivers, since they, in conjunction with
geological structure, are responsible for the valley types and
patterns. In regions of permanent or seasonal aridity rivers
may be the very lifeblood of a State and leave an indelible
mark on its organization. Modern Egypt, like its ancient
predecessor, and Iraq are largely dependent on the waters of
the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates respectively for the irrigation
of crops; they might almost be called irrigation States. Else-
where the use of river water for irrigation purposes is not such
a dominant factor in the life of the State, but the Indus and
Ganges in India, the Hwang-ho in China, are outstanding
examples of the ways in which rivers contribute to the State's
effective resources, while many smaller-scale examples may be
cited in all the continents.
Since the opening of the twentieth century rivers have
assumed another function in the human activities of the State.
For a very long time they have been a source of mechanical
energy, but it was only with the discovery of the use of running
water as a means of generating electricity that rivers could
compete with oil and coal as suppliers of both industrial
power and illumination. As the capacity of a river for this
purpose depends on its volume and rate of flow, its power